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Man Cleaning the Horse. ‘‘ NAA THEN LAZY, W’Y DON’T YER DO SOME WORK ?” 
M. C. H. ‘‘ Wot ARE YER GOIN’ TER DO?” 
M. C. H. ‘‘CoME ALORNG THEN.” 


N. H. “’Ewr you.” 


N. H. “Aut rire. You Go orn, I’M AGOIN’ TER DO THE ’ISSING.” 
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New Hand (loafing). **1’m acorn’ To.” 








for you.” 


Proposed ! ’ 
drink!” 


YANCY senseless, 





ee 


A WHIP OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
(Fragment from a Matter-of-fact Romance.) 
Tuk Wifebeater, etc., stood surrounded 
by his weeping family. He had been be- 
fore a Police Magistrate and had been 
bound over to keep the peace. 

“Ah,’”’ sobbed his 
WHARTON’s bill had passed there might 
have been a chance for me—and, ’ENERY, 


“Sif Mr. 


“Say not so,”’ said ’ENERY earnestly. 
“Believe me, if I had been flogged I 
would have lost the dignity of my man- 
hood. It has been beautifully observed 
there may be in me ‘ sparks of self-respect 
ad a sense of human dignity which, if 
carefully watched and tended might, in 
the course of time, burn into a purifying 
glow, but which would be in great danger 
of extinction by such measures as the 
. And now to the drink !’’ 

Oh, "ENERY, "ENERY, don’t touch the 


With acurse and a kick ’ENERY rendered 


“Tt was ever so,”” he murmured as he 
poured out half a tumbler of ardent spirits. 





‘« Ah, it’s well that I cannot be flogged. 
I preserve my self-respect! ’’ 

He took a drink and pondered. Then 
he added in an undertone, ‘‘ Besides, 
flogging ’urts!’’ 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 
(A Dramatic Sketch that has had an 
original.) 

ScENE—A lecture-hall. Large audience, 
composed chiefly of country labourers, 
in the dark. Clerical Lecturer dis- 
covered in his rostrum. 


Clerical Lecturer. We have now seen 
the troops depart with the assistance of 
a map of the Isle of Wight. Our next 
view will be Alexandria. (Scene changes 
on the disc.) Yes, that is Alexandria. 
You will see the bathing-machines on the 
sands of the desert, and yonder is the old 
lighthouse that attracted the attention of 
Lord CHARLES BERESFORD. [Applause. 

Voice from the Dark. Please, Sir, I don’t 
think it’s Alexandria. It’s Ramsgate. 

[Confirmatory applause. 

Clerical Lecturer. Well, be that as it 


may. We now show a map of the Trans- 

vaal. And now you will be able to trace 

for yourselves the advance of our troops. 
[Scene changes on the disc. 

Voice from the Dark. Please, Sir, it 
ain’t a map of the Transvaal, it’s a 
District Railway chart of London. 

Clerical Lecturer (annoyed). I cannot 
see how the mistake can have occurred. 
But let it pass, and now we shall see the 
young Khedive. (Touches bell and picture 
on disc discovers a picture of a farm- 
yard.) There is, I fear, something wrong. 
(Laughter.) I really am very much an- 
noyed. (To assistant, aside.) Why are 
we having all these mistakes ? 

Assistant. Please, Sir, I think I have 
brought down the wrong slides. 

Clerical Lecturer. “ou know I ordered 
‘*With the British Army in the Trans- 
vaal.’’ You know that? 

Assistant. Yes, Sir, and I am sorry to 
say that through some misunderstanding, 
I have brought down the slides for ‘‘A 
Week’s Holiday in a Sussex Farm-house.”’ 

[The audience begin to get out of hand, 
and the curtain falls upon what 





promises to be a melancholy fiasco. 
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Fond Wife. ‘‘Wuat DO YoU THINK OF Bertir’s NEW Hat, 


DEAR?” 


Her Candid Sister. ‘‘ WkLL, DEAR, I THINK IT LOOKS AS THOUGH 
SOMEBODY HAD BEGUN EXCAVATING TO FIND HIS BRAINS, AND HAD 


GIVEN IT UP IN DESPAIR.” 








MANUEL DE LA CONVERSATION, 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 


The Walk in Carriage. 

WHAT charming after-noon! 
If we goed to the Wood, it 
should be one walk very agree- 
able. 

You are of my advice, Mis- 
ter X.? Eh well, take one 
carriage. 

He value better to descend 
to the entry of the Wood and 
to march one little. Nothing of 
more assuming than one cab 
to the hour to the Wood. 

Of him see there one who 
not is bad. Hay, coacher! To 
the Dauphiness Door. 

What animation all the long 
of the Boullivahde (prononcia- 
tion anglaise), but one self walk 
softly. It is the paradise of the 
strollers. To London, to the 
contrary, one traverse the 
streets to step of course. It 
is as that that we others Eng- 
lish we gain of the -silver. 
‘* Times is money.”’ 

We follow the Boullivahde of 
the Nasturtiums, and the Boul- 





La Promenade en Voiture. 

Quelle charmante  aprés - 
midi! Si nous allions au Bois, 
ce serait une promenade trés 
agréable. 

Vous étes de mon avis, Mon- 
sieurX.? Eh bien, prenons une 
voiture. 

Il vaut mieux descendre A 
entrée du Bois et marcher 
un peu. Rien de plus asso- 
mant qu'un fiacre & l'heure au 
Bois. 

En voili un qui n'est pas 
mal. Hé, cocher! A la Porte 
Dauphine. 

Quelle animation tout le long 
du Boulevard, mais on se pro- 
méne doucement. C’est le para- 
dis des flaneurs. A Londres, 
au contraire, on traverse les 
rues % pas de course. C’est 
comme ca que nous autres 
Anglais nous gagnons de. l'ar- 
gent. ‘‘ Times is money.”’ 


Nous -suivons le Boulevard 
des Capucines, et le Boulevard 


livahde of the Magdalen. See 
here the Royal Street, and at 
the end the Place of the Con- 
cord. 

See you to the corner this 
triangular ark, and the droll of 
woman to the summit, this 
she-Parisian in middle aged 
costume? It is the entry of 
the Exhibition. 

Maintaining we follow the 
Elysian Fields. Not is it that 
it is one avenue superb ? 

Truly to London he we fail 
one street as that. The Picka- 
dilly Street and the Widehall 
Street not are also large. 

See there to left the Great 
Palace and the Little Palace, 
all the two all beating news, 
and the new Avenue. What 
ravishing perspective until to 
the Invalids! 

We traverse the Round Point 
of the Elysian Fields. See there 
the Ark of the Star to the end. 
We take to left. It is the 
Avenue of the Wood. 

See there the Dauphiness 
Door. Go to foot until to the 
Inferior Lake. 

That of world, to horse, to 
foot, in carriage, in automo- 
bile! He do very good here. 

This lake is more proper that 
the one of the Hyd Parck. But 
naturally to London all is 
improper. 

lf we goed we to repose one 
instant to the Flag? 

He must ‘to command of the 
consummations. Boy, one glass 
of gin and one lemon squashed. 

By a such time each Flag of 
the Wood is roof, 


de la Madeleine. Voici la Rue 
Royale, et au bout la Place de 
la Concorde, 


Voyez-vous au coin cet are 
triangulaire, et la dréle de 
femme au sommet, cette ‘ Pari- 
sienne’’ en costume moyen 
age? C’est l’entrée de |’Ey- 
position. 

Maintenant nous suivons les 
Champs Elysées. N’est-ce pas 
que c’est une avenue superbe? 

Vraiment & Londres il nous 
manque une rue comme ¢a. La 
Rue Pickadilly et la Rue Wide- 
hall ne sont pas aussi larges, 

Voila & gauche le Grand 
Palais et le Petit Palais, tous 
les deux tout battant neufs, et 
la nouvelle Avenue. Quelle ra- 
vissante perspective jusqu’aux 
Invalides ! 

Nous traversons le Rond 
Point des Champs Elysées. 
Voila l’Are de 1’Etoile au bout. 
Nous prenons & gauche. C'est 
l’Avenue du Bois. 

Voila la Porte Dauphine. 
Allons & pied jusqu’au Lac 
Inférieur. 

Que de monde & cheval, a 
pied, en voiture, en automo- 
bile! Il fait trés bon ici. 

Ce lac est plus propre que 
eelui du Hyd Parck. Mais 
naturellement & Londres tout 
est malpropre. 

Si nous allions nous reposer 
un instant au Pavillon? 

Il faut commander des con- 
sommations. Gargon, un verre 
de gin et un citron pressé. 

Par un pareil temps chaque 
Pavillon du Bois est comble. 

H. D. B. 








A STAGGERER. 
THE President Preacher, 
And Biblical teacher, 
Exclaimed, ‘I will stagger humanity!” 
He opened the Book ; 
At the very first look 
He met with the text, ‘‘ All is vanity!” 





CONGRATULATIONS !—Had ‘‘ Pretty, pretty POLLY PERKINS, of 
Paddington Green ”’ only lived to weleome JOHN ArrD, M-P., a5 


‘* First Mayor of Paddington,”’ an 
would have been to present a splendid bouquet to the chi 


representative of authority in 


(of Arnp & Sons), the man with the iron will, the future we 
Caro, or Baron ASSOUAN-ASSIOUT, the great friend and Banker 


of the venerable Father Nile. 


does not, we believe, come into office until November, but, e” 


attendant— 





‘* heart and voice.’’ Viva! 


‘“‘ Here’s to you, Jonn AIRD, 
Here ’s to you with all our heart, 


as, raising our glass, we salute Jovial JoHN AIRD with all our 


how delighted that young lady 


Paddington, i.e., to JouN AIRD 


The new Mayor of Paddington 


i 
+ 1 
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A COALEIDOSCOPE ; OR, FACES IN 
THE FLAMES. 


(A Recluse has a Reverie over a Sea-coal 
Fire.) 
gee! there ’s JENKINS with the long 
wsthetic hair, 
With Roman noseand broad Byronic brow, 
What splendid velvet coats he used to wear. 
A poet? No! he kept the Old Dun Cow. 
Beside him note a heavy sullen face, 
The ugly lump that’s like a piece of 
wood, 
That’s JUBBER, who wrote Gentleness and 
Grace, 
And BROWNING’S mystic meaning under- 
stood. 


That little skimpy cinder just alight, 
Is MIRABELLE, who, as a tragic queen, 
Made women faint by dozens ev’ry night, 
The very best Medea ever seen, 
Could freeze the inmost marrow of one’s 
bones, 
And make Youth’s cheek lose all its 
healthy bloom, 
But no one knew her real name was JONES, 
Until she left the stage to marry— 
whom ? 


That slender bit of Wallsend on the right 
Was once in truth my one and only 
flame, 
Our troth we plighted and my hopes were 
bright, 
Until she bolted from me—what’s her 
name ? 
That rather bloated-looking ember there, 
The one that’s crumbling whitely into 
ash, 
lalso deemed my fairest of the fair, 
Until she—no, her father—went to 
smash. 


There’s a visage full of humour and of joy, 
The rosy lips seem ripe for repartee ; 
You're wrong, it is a semi-idiot boy, 
A nobleman who went to school with me. 
Beyond him is a jolly, smiling phiz, 
No doubt a king ’mid other jolly souls. 
I know him, yet can’t name him—Yes! 
he is 
The merchant who has sued me for 
these coals! 








FAREWELL, OUR WERRY UNTRIM- 
BUILT! 


ACCORDING to the newspapers of April 


the Thames will no longer ply between 
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‘Ou! I say! ’E ’AS GOT EYES AFTER ALL!” 





| they not sent over to the Paris Exhibition | of dirty brown water between Putney and 
|as a pendant to the Old English manor-| Mortlake? Why not cover it carefully 
|house, and an object lesson on the way over, like the Fleet Ditch, or the stream 
|that Britannia rules the Thames? Why | that runs under the Junior Constitutional 


were they not sent long ago to join the | and the Green Park? What do we want 
Turkish fleet in the Bosphorus? Why| with a brackish river for thoroughfare, 


2%, it has been decided that London shall |were they not despatched to Delagoa| when we have nice cosy underground 
be pennyboatless this Summer. The thirty- | Bay as guardships, or to Potsdam as/| railways, and luxurious, romantic "buses 
five Common—very common—Objects of | playthings? When Kricer wished for a/that fairly block the streets in eager 


fleet, here was one ready-made. | competition for our custom? As the old 


bridges, to the confusion of the citizen} And nowthat they are gone, it is hoped, | lady said, we are installed in an- island 
and the derision of the stranger from the | 
banks of the Seine and the Hudson.|asked what is to take their place ?| cross the sea. Let us similarly cease to 
Their Chippendale funnels and early | Shall we revive the waterman’s wherry | cheat ourselves with any unwarranted 
Maeteenth-century fittings are to vanish | or the Margate hoy? They would be in| illusions as to our adaptability to fluviatile 
into some marine museum along the | keeping with our present rapid rate of|transit. A nation is worthy of the 
Surrey Shore, if they have not already | development. Have we any use for the | government that it has—we have hitherto 
oe their moorings and anticipated | Thames at all? How many Londoners been thoroughly worthy of the Thames 
p-breaker’s attentions. Why were ' know of its existence, except as a stretch | Penny Steamboat. 


to join the Flying Dutchman, it may be | because it was never meant that we should 
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Dr. Prim. “Miss Lucy!! Smoking!”’ 

Miss Lucy (an advanced young lady with classical 
knowledge). * It’s classical and correct, ‘ Ex Lucy 
dare fumum.’” 








A COUPLE OF CRITICISMS. 
No.1. From the ‘‘ Bookcutter.”’ 

Mr. BROwN has certainly surpassed 
himself. Never has better work come 
from his study than Heartstrings. He 
seems to have probed humanity to its 
utmost depths. How excellent is his 
sketch of the Dean, how graphic the nar- 
rative of the murder at the cross roads! 
The last absolutely bristles with interest. 
The reader, once with the book in his 
hands, devours every page until finis is 
reached. Heartstrings is, in a word, mag- 
nificent. 

No. 2. ‘From the ‘‘ Paper Basket.’’ 

Mr. BROWN in Heartstrings—what a 
title!—is absolutely at his worst. And 
this is a strong assertion when the feeble- 
ness of the author is recognised. Mr. 
BROWN has about as much knowledge of 
human life as the white bear nearest the 
North Pole. Characters and incidents 
are alike ridiculous. The Dean is impos- 
sible—away from the afterpart of a Christ- 
mas Pantomime. No insaner encounter 
than the murder at the cross roads 
has been ‘“‘thought out’’ without the 
gates of Colney Hatch or Hanwell. Who 
will ever read it? Only the reviewer, and 
even he—unless he possess cast-iron de- 
termination—will never get beyond the 
Preface. Heartstrings is, in a word—rot! 

KEY TO THE ABOVE. 

First Critic. Just been reviewing 
Heartstrings. I know BROWN, the author 
—he'’s a good chap. 

Second Critic. So have I been review- 
ing Heartstrings. I don’t know Brown, 
but somebody has told me that he’s a 
stupid ass! 


A ’BUS BALLAD. 


OH, come with me to the Circus, love, 
And there let us take our stand 
Amid the gathering throng who shove 
So rudely on ev’ry hand ; 
Our destination is nought to us 
As long as we ’re side by side, 
We ‘li make our choice of an omnibus 
And go for a penny ride. 


| How fast these vehicles onward come, 
They ’re all very nice, no doubt, 
But then you’ll notice, my dear, that 
some 
Are full both inside and out ; 
They come from north and from south and 
east, 
They come from the golden west, 
And really I don’t mind in the least, 
So choose which you think the best. 


See, here’s a chariot rosy red, 
Oh, does it appeal to you? 

Or shall we patronize one instead 
That’s painted a vivid blue? 

The people struggle and pant and push, 
So make up your mind, my queen: 

Suppose we venture to Shepherd’s Bush 
On top of an emerald green ? 


But as we linger, come more and more, 
And who shall their charms describe, 
For some bear Union Jacks before, 
(Now these are the Road Car tribe ; ) 
A pirate ’bus you should always shun, 
And if you’re advised by me, 
You ’ll do your best to embark on one 
That ’s branded L. G. O. C. 


Ah joy! the one you have fixed upon, 
In spite of its heavy load, 
Will welcome eagerly, later on, 
A race up the Edgware Road ; 
Then hold on tight to the garden seat 
When once we have started, pet, 
For competition is always sweet 
So long as you’re not upset. 











Coming off with Flying Colours. 





ne 
AN IDEA FOR OUR SCULPTORS. 


The Greeks had their “ Discobolus.” Why should 
not the English have their “ Bowler”? It would 
be the most popular statue of all at Burlington 
House, and would be considered by the great 
British Public a thousand times more grasetel end 
life-like than all the “ antiques” put together. 








THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE 
CAVALRY. 


SCENE—Smoking-Room of the Parthenon 
Club. Two Youths discovered. 


First Youth. Pity you are not one of 
ours. 

Second Youth. What have you to do to 
become one ? 

First Youth. Oh, simple matter enough. 
Plank down the money. 

Second Youth. As how? 

First Youth. Oh, in keeping up ,the 
credit of the regiment. We go in for a 
coach. 

Second Youth. Rather expensive amuse- 
ment, isn’t it? 

First Youth. Well, we don’t think about 
that. We must keep up our prestige. 
Then we do a lot of entertaining. That 
mounts up to a pretty sum. 

Second Youth. I am not surprised. Any- 
thing further ? 

First Youth. Well, we patronise golf, 
and, when we can get some, hunting. 

Second Youth. More expense, eh ? 

First Youth. Only necessary outlay. 
Then, of course, we have a few games of 
cards, and keep the ball rolling generally. 
You ought to join. You would like it. 

Second Youth. Not impossibly ; but I'm 
afraid it wouldn’t suit my Pater’s pass- 
book. 

First Youth. Think so! Why, with your 
pay, you can do it well on six hundred a 
year. 

Second Youth. Haven’t got it. 

First Youth. But my father has—he’s 4 
self-made millionaire. Did well in soap. 

Second Youth. Ah, my father’s only a 
poor country gentleman. Did badly ip 
land ! [Mutual regrets and curtain. 
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RETURN OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA FROM IRELAND. 


Hibernia. ‘‘Come Back TO Erin'” 
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MoTHER, HOW LOVELY! 
Mother. ‘‘No, DEAR, NOT TO-NIGHT. 
TO DINNER.” 

Mabel. “‘ MoTHER, DEAR, 
GENTLEMAN !” 


DO LET’S PRETEND, 


A Moas Whe 


aN 


Mabel (a propos of new Evening Dress, which has just arrived from the Dressmaker). **Ou, 
Do WEAR IT TO-NIGHT!” 
THIS Is FOR WHEN LADIES AND GENTLEMEN COME 


JUST FOR ONCE, THAT FATHER’S A 








IN THE NAME OF THE LAW—SAUCE! 


(A Minor Consideration, at the Service of 
Geese.) 

THE Inspectors put in his head and 

requested the doctor to depart. 

**T cannot,’’ said the physician; ‘‘ my 

patient is in the most critical stage of 

his malady.’’ 

**Can’t help that. Look at the clock. 

Well, if you refuse—you know the 

penalty.”’ 

Then the -Inspector appeared in a 

cottage and touched the arm of a parson. 

**No more of this,’’ he said, ‘* you must 

come away.”’ 

** Impossible,”’ 

**my duties——’”’ 

**None of that,’’ interrupted the man 

in authority ; ‘‘I know what you would 

say. But look at the clock.’’ 

But the parson refused to consent, and 

his name was duly entered in the In- 

spector’s book. 


returned the divine, 








A little later the official called upon a 
man of science, a soldier, a sailor, a 
tinker, a tailor, in fact upon represen- 
tatives of almost every class. His inter- 
ference was the same in every case. At 
length he came to a journalist. 

‘* How long have you been at work, Sir?”’ 

** Half round the clock.’’ 

** And how much longer shall you be at 
it before your day’s labour will be over ?’’ 

‘* When I complete the other half,’’ was 
the prompt reply. 

**IT never heard of anything so dis- 
graceful! I must really arrest you.’’ 

‘* Why ?’’ asked the astonished press- 
man. 

**Beeause I am an Inspector under the 
Eight Hours Act.’’ 

*“*Oh!”’ exclaimed the journalist, ‘‘ that 
statute does not apply to me, it is only 
intended for the relief of the working 
man.”’ 

And the journalist continued his move- 
ment round the clock. 


DARBY JONES ON THE CITY AND 
SUBURBAN. 

HONOURED SiR,—After Mr. Musxker’s 
speedy three year old, with the Layish 
Odds of 3 to 1 on him, had been dis- 
qualified for the Wood Ditton Stakes at 
Newmarket, many “a Bereaved Backer 
re-named him Down 'Em, but keep your 
Eyeball on J. MUSKER, Esquire, and his 
Muskerteers. Enfeebled as I am, bitten 
to the Quick of my thumb-nail by the 
Ingratitude of my Too Prosperous Nephew 
Ascott HEATH, I nevertheless venture to 
wrench my muse for Your Esteemed 


Benefit from the Slumber of Oblivion jp 
connection with the grand old City and 
Suburban Contest. 


Here let her warble! 

The Tinderbox nag has a very big chance, 
But the Cup I don’t fancy at all. 

Attraction might lead them a spirited danve, 
And the Unknowing One have a call. 

But the Feathery Pork should be well to the fore 
With Reynard the Cute by hisside: 

So I’ll take the F. P., to add one to his score, 
If the Leading Man loses his stride. 


Plovers’ Eggs and Early Asparagus are 
now inseason. Trusting to taste of these 
Luxuries of the Spring on your always 
Well-Appointed Equipage by the Rails, 
I am, Honoured Sir, Your Ever Faithful 
but Slighted Henchman, 

DARBY JONES. 








THE QUEST OF THE REMOTE. 


[The Uganda railway telegraph line reached the 
Nile at Ripon Falls a few days since, thus 
establishing telegraphic communication between 
London and the sources of the Nile.” —Reuter's 
telegram.] 


WHY so eager, curious man, 

Earth’s remotest parts to scan, 
Railing, wiring, blasting, boring, 
North, South, East and West exploring, 
Till her hidden places lie 

Open to your peering eye ? 


Lo! upon his ruthless trips, 
Earth’s mysterious robe he strips: 
Hurries to South Kensington 
With the beard of PRESTER JOHN; 
Roes and unicorns pursues, 

Traps and brings them to our Zoos. 


Ophir he will penetrate, 

With a mining syndicate ; 

Avalon his motors see, 

He will bike in Arcady ; 

While Laputa’s situation 

Forms a first-class coaling station. 


Oh! to some far spot to fly 
Where no vulgar crowd can pry; 
In whose grateful solitude, 
Free from all disturbance rude, 
We might spend an hour at ease. 
‘* Pullman car, Utopia, please.”’ 








En Suisse. — Brigands are still found 





on the mountains—managing hotels. 
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“DECLINED WITH THANKS.”’ 


]’vE attempted a frontal attack 

On the trench where the editor lies, 
[have tried to get in by|the back, 

But I’ve never converted my tries. 
My manuscripts always return, 

Be they poems or studies in Manx, 
With contumely editors spurn, 

And politely decline them with thanks. 


One accepted (the joy that I felt!) 
An article trenchant and keen, 
With political aspects it dealt 
In a spirit of Radical spleen. 
When the cheque, that was proffered as 
pay, 
I tendered at various banks, 
My visions of wealth slid away, 
They politely declined it with thanks. 


When my heart was embittered and sore, 
Declensions infesting my head, 
My broker—I sadly deplore 
That I didn’t believe what he said— 
Implored me to take his advice 
About patents in bicycle cranks— 
The shares more than trebled their price, 
And I had declined them with thanks! 


A curse on the negative phrase 
That has frequently served me so ill! 
[expect to the end of my days 
It will haunt me seductively still. 
For now the affair of my life 
With the rest of my miseries ranks, 
Since the lady I sought as my wife 
Has politely declined me with thanks. 





THE PLAY PRODUCER’S VADE MECUM. 


Question. I believe, as .a theatrical 
manager, you consider yourself somewhat 
of a public benefactor ? 

Answer. That is the attitude generally 
assumed in the profession to which I have 











the honour to belong. 


wtally refer to your calling as Art ? 

A. Quite so. Using a capital letter to 
emphasise the word. 

Q. And yet, I suppose, you do not pre- 
tend to pay greater respect to the drama 
than a barrister to the law ? 

4. In my heart, no; for I feel with the 
‘ounsel, that the labourer is worthy of his 
reward. 

Q. I believe that you look upon the 
fritish public as the guardian of your 
interests, and your judge ? 

4. Ido; but then I am not prepared to 
‘cept some of the occupants of the gallery 
m the first night of a new piece as the 
British public. 

Q. Give a reason for that refusal. 

4. It is common knowledge that a num- 
ber of persons attend the initial perform- 
mee of a theatrical novelty influenced by 
Same passions that cause some men to 
come habitués of the feats of lion-tamers. 
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Q. At public dinners, and on other occa- 
sions when the drama is mentioned, you 


Greyhound), ‘‘1s HE ANY GooD AT Rats ?” 
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Non-Sporting Lady (to Mr. Slips, who has been expatiating on the merits of his best 








Q. Do you mean that they wish to be 
present at a fiasco, ending with a ruined 
play or a mangled acrobat ? 

A. Yes, that is my impression, which 
has been shared by generations of thea- 
trical managers. 

Q. Do you consider this mania for cruelty 
pecaliar to the nineteenth century ? 

A. Certainly not ; as the ladies attending 
the Roman sports had a penchant for hold- 
ing their thumbs at an inclination fatal to 
the wounded gladiators. 

Q. Then what would you recommend to 
reverse a first night’s condemnation ? 

A. An appeal to the people and confi- 





dence in the play for at least a month. 





Q. What do you believe would be effected 
by this confidence ? 

A. The influence of the wreckers would 
be destroyed, and the British public would 
have a chance of judging for themselves. 

Q. And has this plan ever been beneficial ? 

A. Very frequently. . 

Q. So you presume that what has suc- 
ceeded in the past will succeed in the 
future? A. Exactly. 








APPROPRIATE THOROUGHFARE FOR A 
LIGHTING EXHIBITION.—Berners Street. 





A TRUE SON OF AxsBion.—Sir GEORGE 
WHITE. 
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TWO PHILOSOPHERS. 


, i ” 
| Edith. ‘‘ NuRsE Says, THERE IS NO PLEASURE WITHOUT ITs PAIN. 

| Nelly. ‘Yes, | KNow THAT’s TRUE. EVEN BREAKFAST IN BED 
| HAS ITs Crumnps!” 








SOME ONE HAD BLUNDERED. 
Sir R-dv-rs B-ll-r. 

My Lord, I concocted a neat little plan 
Which I left in the hands of this excellent man, 
But, without telling me, he decided to change it, 
And left it to General Coke to arrange it, 
Who should, I believe, have been THORNEYCROFT who 
Had had my instructions what he was to do. 

When therefore my tactics miscarried, I wondered, 
And I gathered that possibly some one had blundered. 
Sir Ch-rl-s W-rr-n. 

My Lord, I was ordered to act on a plan 
Which would never occur to a rational man; 
I altered the plan, and the chief came to see, 
When I begged he would take the command over me. 
At first, like a woman, he would, then he wouldn't, 
And he couldn't decide if he should or he shouldn't. 
And that’s why in vain our artillery thundered. 
I think it’s self-evident some one has blundered. 

L-rd R-b-rts. 
If a girl, I should say that your conduct was meekness, 
But, Sir REDVERs, in soldiers we call it mere weakness ; 
While you, Sir CHARLES, fussed like a governess who 
Is taking her class for an airing to Kew. 
What? Organisation? There's none in the camps! 
You hadn't got oil for the signalling lamps! 
It’s a wonder you were not all murdered and plundered. 
A pair of you! Certainly, some one has blundered. 


Public Opinion. 
Sir REDVERS devised an impossible plan 
Which he trusted to WARREN, an obstinate man; 
Lord ROBERTS sent home some despatches, and there 
He freely expressed what he thought of the pair. 
The War Office published these documents plain, 
To the joy of their foes, and the grief of the sane ; 
And while they were reading them, all the world wondered, 
And promptly concluded that every one blundered. 





‘| know it, has eyes to see beneath its external phenomena the 
| workings of great elemental forces. And in these fascinating 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Arden Massiter, by Dr. WILLIAM BARRY, author of The 
New Antigone, The Two Standards, ete. (T. FISHER Unwyiy), 
Dr. BARRY’S new novel, or rather romance, is of “ imagi- 
nation all compact.’’ Now, imagination, the Baron holds to 
be the language of genius. And genius, in his humble judg- 
ment, means discerning that which ‘is dark to ordinary 
vision. Dr. BARRY, who knows Italian life as few Englishmen 


pages he has put before us what he sees, with the pen of the 
consummate literary artist. The Baron has no intention of 
unveiling the thrilling plot of Arden Massiter. But he must 
say that some of the descriptions have seldom been surpassed 
in picturesque vividness. A few touches from Dr. Barry's 
masterhand suffice to transport the reader to the scene de- 
picted. The Baron will quote a few lines by way of example, 
from a page at which the book chances to lie open: 

‘*The hill descended by brosd lapses of pasture, fringed with chestnuts, 
into the ravines and valleys that went rolling forward till the plain of the 
Sacco divided them from other hills and woods. So balmy an air touched 
one’s forehead, that May itself seemed to be roaming through the land; a 
screen of light silvery clouds hid the sun, curiously veined in places with 
sapphire and burnished gold.”’ 

Every word tells: and the reader sees what the writer saw. 
It is the unmistakable note of a proper and spontaneous form: 
of inspiration at once profound and simple, as that of Nature 
herself. 

Out of an old oak chest, long lying unnoticed in the University 
library at Upsala, a Swedish Professor, of all persons in the 
world, came upon a heap of manuscript containing a story of 
passionate love. They were the letters that passed between 
SopHiE DororHeA, wife of our good King GEORGE I., and PHILIP 
KONIGSMARCK. At their date the first of our Hanoverian 
Kings ranked as son of the Elector of Hanover. In early 
youth he married Soruir, the daughter of Duke Grorge of 
Celle. She was a beautiful girl in her sixteenth year. More- 
over, she had 100,000 thalers a year, ‘‘ and that,’’ as GEORGE'S 
mother frankly wrote, ‘“‘tempted him, as they would 
have tempted any one else. My son GEORGE LOUIS,”’ adds 
the fond mother, ‘‘is the most pig-headed, stubborn boy 
who ever lived.’’ From the first he neglected his child-wife, 
and shortly after the marriage openly entered into close 
relations with a lady-in-waiting at the Court, one ERMENGARDA 
MELUSINA VON SCHULENBURG, later known in English history 
as the Duchess of KENDAL, whose tall, lean figure gained for 
her in common parlance the name of THE MAYPOLE. On the 
scene thus prepared stepped the gay cavalier KONIGSMARCK, 
who deliberately laid siege to the heart of the hapless Princess. 
When she capitulated she surrendered entirely. Her share of 
this frantic letter-writing testifies to her absorbing love. 
Retribution came, not from the hand of the outraged husband, 
engrossed with his VON SCHULENBURG, but from that of the 
elderly mistress of Prince GEORGE’s father, who wanted 
KONIGSMARCK for herself. In the peace following a Sabbath 
day, on the night of July 1, 1694, the Countess PLATEN 
tracked the cavalier to the lady’s chamber. She placed four 
halberdiers in the passage, bidding them fall upon him when he 
came forth. When he lay done to death, she came out witha 
candle, and looked upon her work. He cursed her with his 
dying breath, which she stopped by stamping on his mouth. 
Ah! the good old times. As for the Princess—mother not only 
of our kings-to-be, but ancestress in equally direct line of 
the German Emperor—she was haled to prison. In her twenty- 
eighth year, in the prime of life, the bloom of beauty, the doors 
of the Castle at Ahiden closed upon her, and there she dwelt 
for thirty-three years. The Love of an Uncrowned Queen, 
Mr. WILKINS calls his story, which HUTCHINSON publishes in 





two handsome volumes. It is the most human, therefore the 
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most attractive, romance my Baronite has 
read for many a day. 

A handbook, or pocket-book, most useful 
for ‘‘this present distress’’ is A History 
of South Africa, by W. BAsit WorsForp, 
appearing as, if the Baron reckons aright, 
the 7th volume of the Temple Encyclo- 
peedic Primers, published at 29, Bedford 
Street. The only fault the Baron finds 
with this book is that, full as it is of in- 
formation, it is just a little too full of 
“matter.’’ At least a quarter of it might 
have been omitted, whereby its readable- 
ness would have been considerably im- 
proved. Also, there should have been 
side-headings, let in, or marginal refer- 
ences, so that a reader in search of some 
particular event, or date, would at once 
find it. The index at the end serves its 
own particular purpose, but, of course, 
does not give dates. In all books of this 
sort intended for handy reference, the 
marginal general and particular reference, 
with date, is indispensable to its perfec- 
tion, This apart, the little book ‘‘ as she 
is wrote,’’ will be found, as the Baron has 
already indicated, very useful. 

THE BARON DE B.-W. 








LYDDITIS. 


(Some more or less distinguished sufferers 
under its far-reaching influence.) 

[“ Lyddite has the effect of temporarily obscuring 
the reasoning faculties, even when the sufferer has 
escaped without a scratch.”’— The “ Times” War 
Correspondent. | 

THE Irish Nationalist leaders when they 
imagined, some weeks ago, that their 
respective parties were going thence- 
forward to dwell together in peace and 
unity. 

The perfervid authoress who maintains 
that the Boers are simple, straightforward, 
law-abiding, stay-at-home peasants. 

The free Hibernian press in its assertion 
that the Cork Militiamen were ‘‘ drugged 
and driven like dumb cattle to the war.’”’ 

The amiable enthusiasts who, while 
recommending Great Britain to sue for 
peace, with the prospect of a South Africa 
under the suzerainty of Oom PAuvt, think 
that we shall thereby bring about the 
millennium. 

The Boer leaders who, having played 
the white flag dodge for four months, 
flattered themselves they were going to 
get an armistice out of ROBERTS at Paarde- 
berg. 

The European pretenders and anarchists 
who accuse England of being the home 
of every kind of injustice and tyranny, 
and are the first to seek shelter within 
her boundaries when they get into hot 
water in their own countries. 

The journalists of Paris and Berlin who, 
having presumably studied arithmetic in 
their youth, never give less than 3,500 
British killed and 17 guns captured when 
they refer to battles in Natal. 
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Tan, May 1840 





‘*SurE, TERENCE, IF YEZ GO TO THE FRONT, KAPE AT THE BACK, OR YELL BE KILT, 


OI KNOW UT!’ 


‘* FAITH, AN’ ISN’T THAT THE WAY OI GET MY LIVIN’ ?” 








A. BALLADE OF THE EPHEMERAL. 

[** In the course of a century only six and a half 
books a year would be left out of 500,000.’"—Mark 
Twain before the Committee of the House of Lords 
on Copyright.]} 
AH! cynic, spare your idle threat 

To books whose aim and mood is light, 
Consigning them without regret 

To dread oblivion, dark as night ; 

Your solemn warnings why indite ? 
Why press your point with jibesand sneers, 

On all who venture aught to write 
That will not last a hundred years? 


The afterglow when sun has set, 
The butterfly with fitful flight, 
The perfume of the violet, 
The lily’s frock of dainty white ; 
The hour when youth and maiden plight 





Their troth 
tears— 

Ah me! there ’s many a delight 
That will not last a hundred years! 


with smiles and blissful 


Then why not twist the alphabet 
To passing forms and verses slight, 
Fit phrase and fleeting epithet— 

Less lasting haply, but more bright ? 
Descend from that forbidding height 
Whence you dispense your flouts and 
fleers ; . 

Must everything your scorn excite 
That will not last a hundred years ? 
Envoy. 
Nay, scribbler, let the cynic smite, 
What though your work soon disappears ? 
And be not downeast at his spite— 
That will not last a hundred years. 
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THE VERNACULAR. 

‘* YER KNOW THAT YOUNG GERMIN FELLER AS COME TER STY IN OUR ’OUSE SIX MONTHS 
AGOW? WELL, W’EN ¥uUsT ’E COME, I GIVE YER MY WORD ’E DIDN’ KNOW NOTHINK BUT 
I8 OWN LENGWIDGE; BUT WE BIN LEARNIN’ ’IM ENGLISH, AN’ NOW ’E CAN SPEAK IT 
PUFFICK—JES’ THE SIME AS WOT YOU AN’ ME CAN.” 
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pen, ink, and paper, and an idea. The 


THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS FOR 
fi ay be j m, but the last is 
THOSE. WHO LIKE THEM. me we ee ee 


sure to be somebody else's. 
The public are seldom bought without 
being sold. 
When a man fancies himself he seldom 
has other admirers. 
It is old fashioned to consider two and 
two as four—to the economical the ,pro- 
duct is three, and to the extravagant five- 
and-twenty. 
She who writes—wrongs. 
In law a man must support his mother, 
but not his mother-in-law. 
If a man’s wife is his better half, what a 
precious bad lot must be the remainder. 
Speech may be used to conceal thoughts, 


It is not khaki that makes ‘‘ the gentle- 
man going south.’’ It may take him into 
the Music Hall. 

Patriotism often begins with the press 
and ends with‘pressure. 

Pessimism is the admission of failure of 
the pessimist. 

War is the recreation of kings and the 
business of the newspaper contents-bill. 

To the Boer captive the voyage to St. 
Helena may end at Earl’s Court. 

The Parisians are always making exhibi- 
tions—of themselves. This may not be 
new—it is historical. 





To be smart others must suffer, either 
in pocket or reputation. 

The elder son takes a prominent part 
in the County and the younger in the 


_| County Court. 


A thought comes from brain, and ar 
aphorism from machinery. 








THE PASSING OF SILOMO. 
Bloemfontein. 
“There are only two important items of news . . , 
We have had a terrific rain-storm lasting for two 
days .. . Sir ELL1s AsomgaD-BaRrtTxerr has left.” 
Our Special Correspondent. 
Fs£RCE broke the thunder o’er the stricken 
veldt ; 
The forkéd ievin leaped along the lands; 
A plaguey darkness such as may be felt 
Impeded all the military bands ; 


The tents were like a phantom fleet at 
sea ; 

‘For two delirious days the rain went on; 

At length the storm was hushed—but where 
was he? 

Where was the knightly ELLs?” He 
was gone ! 


As when on sable coursers fringed with 
fire 
Rapt Genii disappear amid the blast; 
As when from earth the truant gods retire 
Toward the inane in thunder—so 
passed ! 
Vainly they tracked him round the sodden 
scene ; 
Vainly they probed each eligible spot; 
Some said, in Latin, ‘* Fuit!’’ (He has 


been) ; 
And others, from the Hebrew, “He is 
not !’’ 
Who knows? Perchance in _ yonder 
Ewigkeit 


He is ordained to shine, a shooting star! 
Perchance on Swaziland to swoop by night 
Apparelled like an awful Avatar! 


There are who hold he sallied by the train 
In human guise, armed with a god-like 
gamp, 
And is expected to appear again 
Elsewhere at need to coach another 
camp. 


Whether his wingéd feet consent to perel 
On high Olympus or some local kop,— 

Here where SILOMo left us in the lurch 
Our courage falters, yea, our spirits flop. 


Keen warrior-nose to scent the battle’s 
whiff, 
His brain an Album full of martial 
seraps— 
With him away it almost looks as if 
The very seat of war might well wre: 








To THOSE WHOM IT MAY ConcERN.—Tev 
minutes saved in a railway run 1s not 
worth twenty lives lost in a railway 








To concoct an aphorism one must have | or the want of them. 


accident. 
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ADVANCED AUSTRALIA! 


AUSTRALIA. “‘IF YOU PLEASE, MOTHER, I WANTED A LITTLE MORE FREEDOM, SO I ’VE HAD THIS 


LATCH-KEY MADE. YOU DON’T MIND?” 
BRITANNIA. ‘‘1’M SURE, MY DEAR, IF ANYBODY CAN BE TRUSTED *WITH IT, YOU CAN.” 


[Clause 74, ‘‘ Australasian Federation Bill,’ abolishes appeal to Privy Council.] 
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“WE FELL OUT, MY WIFE AND I.” 


Do you THINK I’m As BIG A Foot as I 


He. ‘‘THAT’S ABSURD ! 
LOOK?” 


She. “I THINK THAT IF YOU AREN’T, YOU HAVE A GREAT DEAL 


TO BE THANKFUL For!” 
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HAND: IN HAND. 
ScenE—A Sanctum. Palmist and Customer discovered. 

Palmist (examining hand). You are decidedly hopeful. 
have firmness largely developed. 

Customer. Wonderful! My character exactly. 

Palmist. You will be successful in your present undertaking. 

Customer. Marvellous! I am sure I shall. 

Paimist. You have a most generous disposition. 

Customer. There, I am afraid, you are a trifle out. 

Palmist. And that finishes our séance. Half a guinea, please. 

Customer. Afraid I can’t do that. It would be breaking the 
law. 

Palmist. Breaking the law! 
the law? a 

Customer. A good deal—as a policeman ! 


You 


Why, what have you to do with 


| Makes an arrest. 








AGE AND HONESTY. 

Srr,—I am no wine-drinker; nor am I any-sort-of-wine- 
drinker. Just betwixt and between. Occasionally I examine 
menus to see what brands are popular at the tables of the best 
dinner-givers. _ Suddenly, after Choét et Mandon, Gommery 
and Preno, Fuinart Rils & Cie., ete., ete., I find, as announced 
to be served with the Sorbets a l’ Italienne, *‘ Still Sillery, 1846.”’ 
But can it still be Sillery at that time of its life? Wouldn’t 
it be a trifle off, just a wee bit Silly Sillery, if not ‘‘ gone”’ 
altogether? Wine-merchants may answer my query. Would 
a ‘‘Sillery,’’ fifty-four years old, be worth a swillery in 1900? 
Surely it would not be merely “‘still,’’ but absolutely ‘‘ dead.’’ 

Yours, KorsHus DRYNKER. 




























A FAVOURABLE EXAMPLE OF ‘‘THE HAPPY DISPATCH”’ will be 
the one we hope to receive from Lord ROBERTS announcing the 
taking of Pretoria, or, at any time, the capture of KRUGER. 








By A HAYMARKET GARDENER. — Apparently, Tess at the 
Comedy Theatre is a dramatic plant that is not very likely 
to thrive, because there is s> little that,is Hardy about it. 








**NO BOTTLES.” 


‘*No Bottles ’’—in the window set, 
This legend, which the fly-blow mottles, 
Warns dealers that they here will get 
No bottles. 


Not two Spoonerian tits or jottles 

I personally care—and yet 
There ’s sadness in the 

Bottles.’’ 

Of that old port which used to wet 
My friends’ appreciative throttles 

I now have left—to their regret— 

No bottles! 





words ‘‘ No 








PUBLISHERS, PLEASE NOTE. 


PEOPLE all tell me it is so difficult to 
write a book. Not at all. Have just written 
one myself—a real good one, too—at least, 
my Aunt, who has read the MS., says so, 
and she ought to know. I took the manu- 
script to a publisher, and was shown into 
a room smelling of mutton chops and 
tobacco smoke, and there left to wait for 
half an hour. When I was ushered into 
the presence of the bald-headed miscreant, 
I nodded pleasantly, and began : 

“You may like to secure this book, 








which I have just written. I should be 
inclined to take a couple of hundred down, 
and a royalty of——’’ But here I broke 
off suddenly, as he advanced towards 
me, and, with a genial smile, grasped 
me firmly by the slack of my trousers and 
the back of my neck, and conducted me 
to the door. He was a Number One sized 
man, so I thought it hardly worth while 
to argue with him. I went on down the 
street to another publisher. This gentle- 
man told me I might leave the MS. and 
it would be ‘‘ considered.”’ 

I called several times within the next 
two months, but in vain, as far as an 
answer was concerned. At length I ob- 


tained my coveted interview with 
Mr.——, well, I won’t mention his 
name. I have no wish to ruin the 


and am writing this more in 
sorrow than in anger. He eyed me 
curiously as I entered the room. I 
wondered whether he was thinking, ‘‘ Is 
this the coming DICKENS, or perchance 
a second THACKERAY ?”’’ But he wasn’t: 
that was made evident by his first few 
words. 

‘*T have read this—this story—you call 
it a story, I presume? and I am certainly 
rather surprised——”’ 


fellow, 








** Ah, hah! ”’ I exclaimed, ‘‘I thought it 
would astonish you.”’ 

‘*It does indeed,’’ he said mournfully. 
Then in abrupt tones, he added, ‘‘ Have 
you never learnt a trade? ”’ 

I was mystified. It sounded rude: you 
never know how to take this sort of 
person. 

‘* Er—no,’’ I answered. 

** Ah, that’s a pity!’’ he said. ‘‘ Now, 
why not try carpentering? You see, my 
firm has a certain reputation for sanity to 
keep up, and even if you paid all the 
expenses of publication, we should, in 
self-defence, be obliged to decline the 
production of th's thing. It has all the 
grossness of ZOLA, without one spark of 
his genius; all the aggregated faults, 
flabbiness, and folly of English writers, 
minus a single one of their virtues ; and, 
in short, its publication would at once 
stamp the partners in this firm as weak- 
kneed criminals, or raving lunatics. Shall 
I proceed ?”’ 

I said ‘* No, that that was as much as I 
should require to go on with, just at 
present,’’ and then I left. 

I still say it is quite easy to write a 
book. It’s these confounded p blishers 
who stand in one’s light. 
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A FOOTBALL MATCH. 
(Drawn by Harry's Son.) 
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THE NEW FRANCHISE. 


(An anticipation, suggested by Mr. Yer- 
burgh’s letter in the ‘‘ Times,’’ advo- 
cating a “‘rifle, drill and gymnastic 
franchise.’’) 


ScENE—Muggleton Parva. Mr. STUMPER, 
the Conservative candidate, is dis- 
covered conducting a house-to-house 
canvass down the village street. He 
knocks at a cottage-door, and Mr. 
HopGkE, a middle-aged rustic, appears. 


Mr.8. Ah, good evening, Mr.—er—(hur- 
riedly consulting list)—Hopar. I trust 
that, as an enlightened supporter of the 
constitutional cause, we may reckon on 
your support at the election ? 

Mr. H. Like enough, if so be as I’m 
allowed a voit, Sur. But, dear heart 
alive, it be cruel hard along o’ them new- 
faingled rules. Twice a week this vive 
months they 've been a-drilling I, an’ ma 
shoulder be main sore with the dratted 
shuttin’. But ’tis the gymnastics which 
bates me fair. Pretty sport, I rackon, 
fur a man o’ my time o’ life, to twisty- 
tangle his legs over ropes and poles afore 
he can voat! But I does it, Sur—Satur- 
day nights I does it reg’lar—though it 
do fetch the langwidge out of I, surelie! 

Mr. 8. (warmly). Bravo! That’s the 
right spirit! What, after all, is a little 
trouble of this kind when it brings you 
the priceless possession of a Parliamen- 
tary vote ? 

[Proceeds to next cottage. Its owner, 
Mr. GILES, appears to have returned 
but recently from the ‘* Red Lion.’’ 

Mr. G. Nunno, I bain’t goin’ to voat 
for yer, Mister—so you can just go away 


—go ri’ away. (Seizes Mr. STUMPER’S 
coat, and speaks in an undertone.) Fact 
is, ole pal, they won’t pass me for my 
shuttin’. Tried? Blessyereartansole, yes! 
Shutted two of Farmer JINKS’ cows an’ 
Squire’s greenhouse—but there ’s summat 
wrong wi’ ma rifle, ’twon’t hit the target 
no-how. Stop till I shows yer. (Disap- 
pears within, and returns with rifle held 
uncertainly in Mr. 8.’8 direction.) See, 
I holds her so, and I puts ma finger to 
trigger so, an’—— 

[Mr. S. runs for his life, and collides 
with Vicar, going his rounds. 

The Vicar (in reply to the usual ques- 
tion). Most unfortunately, Mr. STUMPER, 
I am debarred from giving you my vote 
by the sufficient reason that I have no 
vote to give. I attended the instruction 
in drill—despite the—the somewhat florid 
language of the Sergeant-Major. But— 
(pathetically)—do I look fitted, at my age, 
to go through a course of gymnastics— 
with my chronic liver attacks, too? No, 
you had better apply to Jmm NoKEs, my 
under-gardener. JIM can neither read 
nor write, he pays no rates or taxes, 
and he knows as much of politics as the 
village pump. But he has managed to 
pass in shooting, drill, and gymnastics, 
and, therefore, has received the fran- 
chise which the Squire and myself are 
denied. Good evening! 

{Mr. S. is meditating postponing the rest 
of his canvass, when he is abruptly 
accosted by a pale and excited youth. 

The Youth. ’Ere, I wants a word with 
you, Sir. If so be as you gets a majority, 
me an’ my friends’Il ’ave you hunseated 





for bribery and corruption—so I tells you 





fair! This afternoon I ’ad a few words 
with Sergeant STUBBINS, our gymnasium 
inspector, over the Ouse o’ Lords. Being 
a Radical myself, an’ ’e benighted Tory, 
we got a bit warm-like. And what ’ap- 
pens? Goes an’ reports me, ’e does, as 
**incompetent in the Parallel Bar exer- 
cise,’’ so I loses my vote! If you’ll step 
round with me to the gymnasium, I’|! 
show yer if I’m a good gymnast—and if J 
can use the gloves, too! 

(Mr. STUMPER endeavours to decline the 

invitation as scene closes. 


A. C.D. 








COUNSELS OF PERFECTION. 


[‘*I hold the office of dramatic eritic as sacred as 
the exalted functions of Her Majesty’s judges.”— 
Mr. J. T. Grein in “ Dramatic Criticism.”’) 


You who are privileged to ply 
A eritie’s lofty function, why 
Of weariness complain ? 
Four acts of drivel wherefore shirk, 
Finding your arduous duties irk 
And go against the Grein. 


You dogmatise on plot and cast, 

With rules and maxims hard and fast, 
In phrases cut and dried ; 

Adelphi’s virtues you commend, 

And still old Drury’s shows commend 
And IBSEN still deride. 


Alas! to higher regions rise ; 
Before a wondering public’s eyes 
A loftier standard raise ; 
Nor longer plays to sham success 
With puffs of unfelt censure bless, 
Nor damn them with feigned praise. 








WHEN WE “FIGURES OF SPEECH” PHILANDER. 
(Continued from page 288.) 


ACT ITI. 


ScENE—A wild riven mountain-side, with sheer precipices and all! The Master Builder. 


the usual appurtenances. 
of a stone-scree is a ruined hut. 
sun is not yet up. 


Maia (indignantly). A kiss, indeed! 


Conveniently situated on the slope 
Dawn is breaking, but the 
Enter MAIA, flushed and irritated, 
followed by ULFHEIM, holding her fast by the skirt. 

What do you take me 
for? This is the last time I come out bear-hunting with you of 








anight! You’re a nice person, I don’t think! Behave, can’t 
you! (Smacks him over the cheek.) Where’s that castle you 
talked so much about? (Gaily.) 
ULFHEIM! The castle on the table! No, that’s a bit out of 


Out with my castle, Mr. 


One does get so mixed, 


Ulf. Devil take it—there ’s the castle, blast it! 


[Points to the hut with a flourish. 


Maia (dusts her skirt). What? that pig-sty! Isch! Isch! 

Ulf. What precisely do you mean by ‘‘Isch! Isch’’? 

Maia. It is an expression that any lady may use when she is 
upset. And I did expect at least a roof and a green front door 
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with a brass knocker. I shall go back t> the hydro. I shall get 
there in time for table d’héte breakfast, and nobody will be 
unkind enough to make any remarks. 

Ulf. No, look here—dash it all! (Soothingly.) Why shouldn’t 
we two tack our poor shreds of life together, eh? and make 
sumething really human out of the tatters ? 

[Laughs in his beard. 

Maia. People always try that in Ibsen dramas ; but it never 
really comes to anything. Even tatters wear out—in time. 

Ulf. (with a large gesture). Then we can stand free and serene, 
as the man and woman we really are. 

Maia. I really don’t think that would be quite—no, I'd better 
go back to the hydro, though it is so full of half-dead flies. 

, Ulf. But I can offer you a castle—a real genuine one: semi- 
detached, with quite a large back garden, and gas and water 
laid on all over the premises. 

Maia (suspiciously). Are there any works of Art in it ? 

ULf. (reluctantly). Well, no—unless you count the two spotted 
china dogs on the mantel-shelf, and a group of wax fruit in the 
window. An apple and two of the plums are smashed, but the 
wool mat is still almost as good as new. 

Maia (relieved). That’s all right. So long as there are none 
of the Professor’s portrait busts! (Resolutely.) I’ll come. 
Carry me down the precipice to your castle at once. 

Ulf. That will be no easy job—but I’ll have a try at it. 
(Goes to edge of precipice and looks down.) Hullo! I say, here’s 
your loving husband coming up with the lunatic lady! 

Maia. How very awkward! Can we not get down by some 
back way ? 

Ulf. Only on our heads. 

Maia. It’s exactly like a situation in some Palais Royal farce, 
with all the fun left out. (Nerving herself.) But I suppose we 
must face it out. 

Ulf. Spoken like a true bear-killer, comrade! (The heads of 
Professor BLUBEEK and IRENE appear over edge of precipice.) 
Chilly morning, isn’t it? You out after bears, too? 

Blub. Not precisely after bears, no. (Coldly, to Mata.) I 
presume you, too, have been out on the high mountains all 
night—like this lady and myself? 

Maia. You said I might, you ,.know. 
Did you come up from below there ? 

Blub. (still only half visible above edge of precipice). 
do you suppose I came ? 

Maia. And did the other lady come that way, too ? 

Blub. (savagely). No. She came up ina hansom cab. But we 
don’t intend to part in future. (More politely.) I think it only 
fair to mention it. [He and IRENE reach the top. 

Ulf. Well, the question is: now you are up, how in the world 
you are going to get down again. Because the storm-blasts 
will be on us soon, and you ’ll be caught unless you ’re precious 
careful. 

Trene (with a shudder). I know, and there is going to be a 
snowslide. For this play has simply got to end up badly. 

Ulf. I should advise you to shelter in this hut while I get this 
other lady down. I’m used to blasts and snowslides and all 
that, and I can send a party up with ropes to fetch you away. 
Now, MAIA, come along with me, dash it all. 

[Takes her in his arms. 

Maia. By-by, BLUBERK, this disgustingly uncouth creature 
will look after me. Take care of yourself, keep that plaid 
round your neck, and don’t catch cold, whatever you do. 

[Goes down with ULFHEIM. 

Trene (in growing terror). Did you hear? A party coming 
up! With ropes! To fetch us away! To the asylum! 

Blub. (trying to soothe her). Not to fetch us away, IRENE. 
Only you. 

Irene. I’m sure you’re every bit as mad asTam. You know 
you are ! 

Blub. Me? No, no. I’m sane enough. There’s nothing in 


(Indicating the abyss.) 


How else 


Irene (looks sadly at him). As if a cymbal cannot get cracked 
with overwork sometimes. But we will not be taken alive! 
Not while I have the knife that I always take to bed with me. 
I find it such an unspeakable comfort. Once I wanted to stab 
you in the back with it—but I didn’t. 
Blub. (astonished). Didn't you, IRENE? Why in the world? 
Irene (darkly). Because it suddenly struck me that as you are 
not really a live man, it would be rather a waste of time to kill 
you. : 
Blub. You don’t understand me. 
At all events my love for you is not. 
I have dreamed of all my life! 
Irene (passionately). What? I! A woman who has appeared 
in Living Pictures at the Variety Halls ! 
Blub. On a turntable, and then in such splendidly-coloured 
limelights! Not by a hairbreadth can you be lowered in my 
eyes after that, IRENE! 
Irene (with head erect). Nor in my own. 
own life. On sixty pounds a week ! 
Blub. Let us both live our own lives, together. 
late, IRENE ! 
Irene. Yes, ARNOLD, it is too late. We are both too old now 
ever to really draw as living pictures. 
Blub. How utterly you are astray ! 
and throbbing in the old dog yet! 
[Throws his arms violently around her. 

Irene (with a shriek). ARNOLD! (Carried away by professional 
enthusiasm.) Do you really mean it? Then let us go and 
practise posing on a peak, in the limelight and the glittering 
glory. Whatdo I care? The whole audience may freely look 
on us, ARNOLD ! 

Blub. All those who remain and have kept awake—yes. 
(Seizes her hand.) Will you follow me, oh, my grace-given 
bride ? 

Irene (as though transfigured). Will 1? 
and master ! 

Blub. (drawing her along with him). We must first clamber 
over these canvas rocks, IRENE, and then—— 

Irene. Yes, over the canvas rocks, through all the gauzes, 
right up to the summit of the property peak that shines in the 
limelight—and then, if only the limelight man has not taken too 
much punch to drink—— 


I don’t think I’m dead. 
You are still the woman 


I was but living my 


It is not too 


There is life seething 


Just won't I, my lord 


[Professor BLUBEEK and IRENE, hand in hand, climb up the 
canvas snowfield, and soon disappear among the lower 
gauzes. Keen storm gusts hurtle and whistle from the 
prompt side. The Female Confidante appears upon the 
stone-scree, still busily thinking. She stops and looks 
around, silently and searchingly. 


MAIA can be heard singing triumphantly somewhere under the 
stage. 

Maia. I am off on the wings of a lark, y 

With my boorish and bear-fighting spark! 

Oh,, Liberty is such a lark! 


{Suddenly a sound like stage thunder is heard from the flies, 
and « practicable avalanche glides and whirls downwards 
with rushing speed. The legs of Professor BLUBEEK and 
IRENE can be dimly discerned waving wildly in the masses 
of snow by which they are carried rapidly along. 

The Female Confidante (stands silent a moment ; then sees her 
way to a line at last and says). Last time I saw that done was 
at Droory Lane in ’Arts are Trumps! 4 

Mata’s triumphant song sounds from lower down still. 
What alark! Whatalark! What a lark! 


CURTAIN. 





the least peculiar about me, IRENE. Besides, I am a symbol. 


7 Uns, 
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that Lady HABART was charming and did not mind how she 
came by her advantages; when pressed by their womankind, 
VER since| they acknowledged that she was made-up; but so were many 
Lady HABART| other people, and she certainly made up uncommonly well. 
had been| Lady HABART’S enemies said her clothes were outrageous, but 
able to ook| that was solely her misfortune, for she was the type of woman 
in a mirror,| who would have looked over-dressed apparelled in nothing 
and she was|more elaborate than fig-leaves. She was exactly the woman 
a precocious child, she} whom one would suspect of wearing artificial jewellery, and 
had been a warm admirer | her bosom friends whispered that the suspicion had grounds— 
but this was generally disbelieved. It is best to keep to solid fact, 














of her personal appearance; and long before mastering the 
multiplication table she had become convinced of her own| and it was as plain as a pikestaff that Lady HABART was very de- 
abnormal cleverness. She was indeed excessively clever ; she | lightful when she liked, that she was beautiful and under thirty. 
was one of those persons who can multiply by thirteen as Lady HABART was in her boudoir reading Mrs. HUMPHRY 
easily as the common herd by two; but a gift for mathematics | WARD’s latest novel. Being a widow, she thought it the proper 
is fatal to a woman, her skill in the manipulation of figures| thing to do. She was also dining that very evening with some 
and her jugglery with accounts invariably land her in the| literary people—there are literary folk who give dinner-parties 
Bankruptcy Court. Lady HaBART was no exception to the rule,| to which quite nice persons go—and her inner consciousness 
and of late her thoughts had often wandered to future inter-| told her that this particular work would undoubtedly be dis- 
views with the Official Receiver; she had considered the| cussed. Now, one can never feign such ignorance of a book as 
explanations she would offer to that most pertinacious of en-| when one has read it, and she understood that the men who 
quirers. This was the first occasion in her life upon which she | talked would be much annoyed if she knew all about it... . 
had shunned publicity, and she came to the conclusion that it| But it was impossible for her to fix her attention, her heart 
was scandalous to allow the newspapers to publish details | beat uncomfortably, and at every sound she started. She put 
about the private affairs of widowed gentlewomen. Her mind | her book down, and taking out her handkerchief, withdrew from 
was also disturbed by the vague prospect of dreadful penalties | it a little flat powder-puff and passed it over her face. . . . At 
if she contracted debts for more than twenty pounds; it seemed | last the door opened and a young man entered, tall, good- 
so vulgar not to get one’s discharge. looking, fair, and resembling Lady Habart. He was her 
The most casual observer would have noticed how distressed | brother. He was one of those men whom one sees everywhere, 
was Lady Habart, for she had overpowdered her nose; and she | and who always have ample ready money, although no one can 
was too true a gentlewoman ever to commit such an enormity, | imagine where the deuce they get it. GUY CHERRITON was the 
except when suffering from the very greatest perturbation of | son of a general on half pay who had left a very small fortune, 
spirit Lady HapBart had realised early in life that|and Guy appeared every year to spend at least half his capital. 
woman is essentially artificial, and consequently that artifice | He was always well-dressed, well-groomed, and well-behaved. 
can always heighten the charms of even the most beautiful;|People supposed he would eventually marry an heiress and 
so she lent a delightful wave to the straightness of her hair, | settle down. 
and altered the cold brown with which Nature had endowed| ‘‘ Well ?’’ said Lady HABART eagerly. 
her to a delicate reddish gold that exactly suited her great| ‘‘ He won't hear of it,’”’ answered her brother. 
blue eyes and her rose-like mouth. She had never seen a ‘““Oh!”’ she cried. ‘* You are so hopelessly stupid!” 
mouth she preferred to her own. She was a consummate| As I have hinted, Lady HABART was up to her eyes in debt; 
artist, and few men noticed that the lady’s pencilled eye-| her brother, Guy, had been to a money-lender, trying to get 
brows and long black lashes owed half their beauty to her| time for the payment of old debts, and if possible to contract @ 
exquisite taste; and if they did they cared not. They saw'newone. But money-lenders have lost their faith in Countesses. 
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“Did you tell him that I simply couldn’t pay?’’ she asked 
distractedly. 

‘He said you’d have to. 
he ’ll make you bankrupt.”’ 

‘What a loathsome brute he is! I wish I’d never had 
anything to do with him. I wish I’d gone to a Jew instead of 
toa Christian. Christians always swindle one more.”’ 

She walked up and down the room, and in her agitation put 
more powder on her face. She stopped suddenly in front of 
her brother. 

“Why d’you stand there like an owl? 
you do something ? ”’ 

“What the dickens can I do!”’ he said crossly. 
got any damned money,”’ 

“Oh, it’s no good beginning to swear—that won’t help me. 
And besides, it’s bad form.”’ 

‘*How abcut your diamonds ?’’ 

“Oh, really, GUY, you are really too idiotic. You must know 
that I’ve been wearing paste for the last two years... . 
What’s to be done! Nobody will trust me now. I can’t get 
any clothes unless I pay ready money—tradesmen nowadays 
are so disgustingly independent. . . . Did you tell SMITHSON 
that I’d sign anything ?’’ 

SMITHSON was the Christian money-lender. 

“Oh, I said we’d both sign anything, and he told me it was 
no good wasting clean paper on such a pair as us.”’ 

“Why didn’t you knock him down ?’’ 

Brother Guy shrugged his shoulders, while Lady HABART 
stood in front of a looking-glass, frowning. 

“I do look frightful,’’ she said. She arranged the curls of 
her fringe; then her features relaxed and she slowly smiled 
at herself. Her teeth were perfect. She assumed a languorous 
expression, and her blue eyes became very caressing. 

“T think,’’ she said softly, ‘‘I’ll go and see him myself.”’ 

‘Oh, you won’t be able to bamboozle him,’’ said her brother, 
immediately divining. 

She assumed an air of great dignity. ‘‘ I shall merely state 
the facts, and I have no doubt that he ’ll be reasonable. He’s 
avery gentlemanly man really.’’ 

Her brother shrugged his shoulders again. Lady HABART was 
not a woman with whom one could argue ; reason is always the 
undoing of her sex, and she was too clever to listen to it. 

She rang the bell to order the carriage, and going to her 
room began to dress. She discussed within herself whether 
she should go in the simplest costume possible to show the 
disordered state of her mind, or whether she should clothe 
herself magnificently to prove her great importance. It was a 
very difficult question, but eventually she decided on ihe 
latter, thinking to impress the money-lender. She dressed as 
carefully as if she were about to visit her dearest enemy, and 
finally surveyed herself in the glass. But then she changed 
her mind. 

“He ’s sure to have lots of actresses who go to him fright- 
fully dressed up. It ’ll be far nicer to be quite simple.”’ 

She was very pleased with the idea and smiled contentedly 
asshe caused her maid to robe her in a gown, the simplicity 
of which was only equalled by its costliness. And it was gray, 
than which no colour suited her better. In her carriage she 
looked at herself in a little mirror. 

“T really don’t look more than three-and-twenty,”’ 
murmured. 


If you don’t fork out within a week 


Why on earth don’t 


**T haven’t 


she 


II. 
LADY HABART was shown into a gorgeous waiting-room. 
“Captain SMITHSON will see you in two minutes,’’ said an 


attendant, who looked like a butler in a family that came over |. 


with the Conqueror. 

Once upon a time money-lenders were unwashed Hebrews in 
shabby clothes, malodorous, speaking English with an abomin- 
able.accent ; and the newspapers’ tell us that even now there 
flourishes a worthy Pole who answers* more ‘or less to this 





description. But Captain SmrrHsoN—of the Militia—was a 
gentleman to the tips of his fingers. He had been to a public 
school and afterwards to Oxford, where he had distinguished 
himself by his classical attainments. He always had a box at 
the Opera for the season, and every morning could be seen in 
the Park ‘riding a horse which had obviously cost a fortune. 
He once thought of taking over the Exshire hounds, for he 
was as sportsmanlike as he was gentlemanly. He was the sort 
of man of whom one might swear that he would invariably do 
the right thing at the right moment. Captain SmITHson did 
not use a poky and ill-smelling office in the city, but received 
his clients in a palatial suite of chambers not three minutes’ 
walk from Piccadilly. 

After a very short time Lady HABART was invited to step 
into Captain SMITHSON’S private room. It was decorated with 
priceless china, with mezzotints and Chippendale furniture ; 
nothing could be more chastely elegant. He came to the door 
to meet her—a handsome man of thirty with an excessively 
military appearance ; his fine moustache was carefully waxed, 
he wore an eyeglass, and his clothes fitted perfectly. He was 
dressed with the absolute irreproachableness of a tailor in 
Savile Row and an haberdasher in Bond Street. He was 
justly proud of his figure. 

“‘I’m so sorry I kept you waiting,’’ he said with a slight 
drawl, shaking Lady HABART’S hand. ‘‘So. good of you to take 
the trouble to come and see me.”’ 

‘“*Oh,’’ she replied, with her most gracious smile, ‘‘1’m 
always pleased to come here, you have such lovely things; I 
simply adore china.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know you do,’’ he replied enthusiastically. ‘* Now 
just look at these two plates that I got at CHRISTIR’s yesterday 
—look at the drawing of those figures and the colour.’’ 

‘* Perfectly exquisite,’ replied Lady HABART, whom nothing 
bored so much as porcelain. ‘‘ How clever of you to have 
picked them up.’’ 

** But do sit down. 

** You’re very kind.”’ 

Captain SMITHSON stroked his moustache, waiting for the 
lady to speak. 

‘*T expected to find my brother with you,’’ she said, with her 
usual air of veracity. ‘‘ We arranged to meet here, you know.”’ 

‘*T’m sorry, he left an hour ago.”’ 

‘* Did he really,’’ cried Lady HABART, with the utmost sur- 
prise, rising from her seat. ‘*‘ How very annoying! ”’ 

**Oh, don’t go, Lady HABART. Do sit down.”’ 

Lady Hapart seated herself immediately. ‘‘Did he talk 
to you about—about that loan of mine ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Let me see,’’ said the money-lender, us if he were thinking. 
‘‘T think he did. I daresay you remember that the money is 
due on Monday next.”’ 

‘*Oh, well, Captain SMITHSON,’’ said Lady HABART, with a 
sweetly innocent laugh, ‘‘ 1 can’t pay it.’’ 

Captain SMITHSON smiled, but his smile was merely a clever 
facial contortion; his eyes were quite grim, no one could have 
seen in them the least trace of amusement. 

‘*T’m afraid you’ll have to, dear Lady HABART,”’ he said. 

** Come now,”’ she said, putting her pretty hand on his arm. 1 
‘** You’re not an ordinary business man, you’re one of us, aren’t 


:you?’’ 


‘*T must have the money next Monday,”’ he replied shortly. 


'He was becoming grave. 


Lady HaBart began to think him singularly ill-bred. 

‘*T think you’re very unkind,’’ she murmured, and looked at 
him languishingly. ‘* You know I’m absolutely in your power. | 

. I think you might treat me as a friend.’’ 

There was a sofa in the room, and Lady HABART wished they 
were sitting on it side by side. It is impossible for a woman 
to be really nice to a man who is ensconced in a writing-chair 
two feet away from her. A writing-chair is a very chilling 
thing. She drew her seat a little closer to his. Captain 
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SMITHSON watched her with amusement. She could not guess 
that fair ladies went through the same pantomime seven times 
a day. 

‘I wish you’d come and see me and talk about it comfort- 
ably over a cup of tea,’’ she said. She smiled bewitchingly. 
“There are many men who'd give their heads to get such an 
invitation out of me.”’ 

Captain SMITHSON looked at his nails, thinking he must go 
to the manicurist when he had dismissed his visitor. 

‘«T don’t think that would be any use,’’ he remarked gently. 
‘‘T must have the money on Monday.”’ 

‘Beast !’’ said Lady HABART under her breath, and aloud: 
‘But my dear Mr. SmirHson, I haven’t got three thousand 
pounds in the world!’’ Her voice broke and her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘ 

‘* A woman in your position can always get money.’ 

‘You are cruel! ’’ she cried, putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes. ‘‘I feel so faint,’’ she sobbed. 

Captain SMITHSON smiled. 

‘If you put your head down—between your legs—the faintness 
will pass off immediately. It’s merely a question of driving 
the blood back to the brain."’ 

Then Lady HABART lost her temper. She had been as seduc- 
tive as she knew how, and the vulgar creature had declined 
to be seduced, She was about to put her handkerchief away, 
and tell the wretch in sarcastic language what she thought of 
him; but she restrained herself. It was no good making an 
enemy. She lowered her veil and in faltering accents bade 
him farewell. 

‘* When are you going to file the petition?’’ she asked. 

** Oh, you'll find the money,”’ he said. 


ill. 

LADY HABART’S carriage was waiting half-a-dozen doors lower 
down at a very smart dressmaker’s. People recognising it 
would naturally suppose the owner within, trying on expensive 
costumes. Lady HABART stepped in and ordered the coachman 
to drive her home. She was furious. She was clever enough to 
see that the money-lender had been laughing at her, and she 
saw now that she had made herself ridiculous. She felt no 
particular humiliation, but she could not make up her mind 
whether Captain SMITHSON was a brute or a fool. 

“*T should have thought any man would see that I’m not 
exactly hideous. Perhaps he’s got some odious wife hidden 
away somewhere. I daresay Jews are better after all.’’ 

The remarks that Lady HABART made to herself often sounded 
inconsequential, but in her own mind the meaning was always 
clear. . . . She drove along in a storm of indignation, railing 
against the fate which had caused her invariably to come across 
in this world persons of egregious stupidity. If her husband 
had not been a drivelling fool he would never have broken his 
silly neck in the hunting-field. Thousands of men rode to 
hounds every winter, and it was so unnecessary for a man who 
practically could not leave his wife a penny to go and kill 
himself. She got on so well with her spouse that it was most 
irritating of him to come toa premature end: for a month the 
defunct Earl had adored his Countess, for six months he had 
loathed her, and for the remainder of their two years of 
married life had been completely indifferent, which is the 
most comfortable situation for married couples. She had 
looked upon him as a rather disagreeable acquaintance, but 
except when she was not feeling very well had always treated 
him politely. 

Her only consolation in the fact that Lord HABART had been 
unable to will away a penny of his property was that at all 
events he had not enjoyed the spiteful pleasure of leaving it 
to a charity, and cutting her off with his blessing. She knew 
that such a form of humour would have thoroughly appealed 
to his limited intelligence. 


But her carriage was blocked in Piccadilly, and quite close | 





was a man in a hansom, looking at her. She seemed to know 
the face, but for the moment could not recollect who the 
creature was; she had not decided whether she should bow 
when her horses moved on. Then she remembered. 

**Good Heavens, how lucky I was not to recognise him—he 
might have cut me! ”’ 

She looked at herself hurriedly in the mirror and was 
pleased to see that, notwithstanding her past emotions, she 
did not appear at all discomposed. On getting home she 
telephoned at once for her brother. 

“It’s no good,”’ she cried. ‘‘I can’t get anything out of 
SMITHSON. It was absurd of you to make me go to him. He’s 
simply a vulgar beast.’’ 

‘*I told you it was no good going.”’ ‘ 

“You always say, ‘I told you so;’ you can never help 
bringing that in. ...°.1 want to know how I'm going to 
live ?’’ 

It is rather a bore when you have preyed all your life on 
society, that society should eventually turn upon you. In the 
five years of her widowhood Lady HaBartT had mortgaged her 
annuity, and for the last eighteen months had lived entirely 
on usurers and confiding tradesmen. She loathed them for 
wanting their money. 

‘*Tt’s some comfort that they ’ll only get about sixpence in 
the pound,’’ she said. ‘‘ I shall be even with them there.” 

It never occurred to her that they had any legitimate cause 
for complaint against her. .... She looked at her brother 
reading a paper. 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t read that odious sporting rag,’’ she 
remarked. ‘‘ You never get the least good out of it—all the 
horses that you tell me to back come in nowhere, or break 
their legs or do anything but win.”’ 

She smelt her salts, then the bottle in which they were 
reminded her of the giver. 

‘“*Oh, Guy, d’you know whom I saw to-day? FREDDY 
RAM3DEN.”’ 

‘* de’s been in town some time.”’ 

‘* Why on earth didn’t you teil me ?”’ 

Gny shrugged his shoulders. The fact was that FREDDY 
RAMSDEN had been engaged to Lady HABART when she was 
nothing more than pretty DOLLY CHERRITON, and she had jilted 
him as soon as the late lamented HABART hove in sight. One does 
not by preference talk to women either of the lovers they have 
jilted or the husbands they have divorced. 

**Oh, of course I jilted him. He was only the younger son 
of a country squire with twopence halfpenny a year, and 
HABART had twenty thousand. I didn’t know it was all tied 
up in that ridiculous fashion.’’ 

‘‘You’d have been better off if you had married FREeppyY,” 
said Guy. 

‘*Don’t be odiously moral, Guy, for Heaven’s sake! How 
could I know his eldest brother was going to die and leave 
him the estate ; you do irritate me. .. . . I’ve been frightfully 
unfortunate ; it’s always the people 1 wanted to live who died, 
and those who might do me some good by dying simply live 
on for ever. ....1 rather wish I hadn’t cut him. I really 
didn’t recognise him at first, he's frightfully altered.”’ 

**You’d better marry him now,’’ said her brother. 

‘‘ Don’t be brutal, Guy; I can never forget poor HABART.” 

Guy lit a cigarette with a smile. 

‘What are you sniggering for in that idiotic manner,’’ asked 
Lady HaBarr sharply. ‘‘One would think you had good 
teeth.”’ 

‘My boots are so pointed,’’ he replied, ‘‘ they rather amused 
me.’’ 

‘*You needn’t tell lies. I hate people who are not frank. 
You know quite well that I was awfully cut up when they 
brought poor HABART home on a stretcher. It was on the very 
day of the St. Olphert’s ball.’’ 

(Continued in our next.) 
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the national heart. 


since 1841. 


is hailed. 


into regiments, Punch lent his aid. 


been raised with effect. 


immediate hit. 
following verses :— 


Back! Welcome, and bravo! 

Most believed, and now all know, 

That the same old dash and go 
Marked our men ; 

When it comes to battle’s shocks 

And exchanging of hard knocks, 

You are chips of our old blocks, 
Now as then! 


Our old Guards at Waterloo 

Had some heavier work to do, 

Yet they did the same as you— 
What was wanted. 


For that twenty minutes hot 
Ere poor ARABI's scratch lot 
Quick levanted. 








was proud of them all the same, and loudly applauded the spirit that inspired them. 
Volunteers, as he told the French, were ‘the boys who minded his shop’ ; and more than 
one of his Staff enrolled themselves in the patriotic cause.” 


On the page following this is reproduced the cartoon “Short Service 
and Quick Returns,” published in Punch on October 21, 1882, on the 
occasion of the reception of Her Majesty’s Guards when they returned to 
London after the campaign in Egypt against Arabi. 
of Mr. Punch that he should lend his influence towards ensuring a rousing 
welcome to the battle-scarred British soldiers in whose cause he had so often 
pleaded, and in behalf of whom, on more than one occasion, his voice had 
The cartoon, drawn by Sir John Tenniel, 
combined the elements of timeliness and patriotism, and made an 
It was accompanied, in the same issue of Punch, by the \J 


From “ The First Fifty Years 
; WELCOME |! 


Praise from them you might have got 


This military phase of Mr. Punch’s public service is but an 


for it was his business 
The 


He would chaff them of course 





It was characteristic 


of Punch,” October 21, 1882 (Vol. 83, p. 187.) 


A short innings, as you say, 
But a good one, all the way, 
And it wasn’t dandy play 

Near the Nile. 
Horse and man, you had the laugh 
Of quidnuncs too smart by half, 
And too ready with the chatf 

And the smile. 


Not all holiday elation, 

Yet within one short Vacation 

You have rendered Queen and nation 
Service splendid. 

Punch is pleased to lift his hand 

In salute to the brave band, 

And of what on Egypt's sand 
Horse and men did. 





Detail from the 


Field-Marshal Punch. 


WHEN one examines the cartoons which reveal themselves in unbroken succession through the 
pages of “The First Fifty Years of Punch, 1841-1891,” one is impressed not alone by their 
astonishing historical breadth of view and political importance, but also by their happy 
manner of expressing the feeling of the people of England at the “ psychological moment.” 
Their function is to stimulate as well as to depict the sentiment which at the moment moves 


Mr. Punch, in the character of a Field-Marshal, has many times given evidence of his 
extraordinary versatility in thus appealing to the public whom he has addressed week by week 
His interest in the Army has ever been a friendly one; and, underlying the 
mirth which animates his hits and sallies aimed at both officers and men, there have been 
abundant lessons and words of wisdom. 

Field-Marshal Punch has steadfastly exhorted the British soldier to study the immortal 
Weekly, and that his commands have been willingly obeyed with almost military regularity 
there is ample evidence in the enthusiastic welcome with which his arrival in camp or barracks 
“Moral cheerfulness,” said Mr. Punch once, “is the very life and soul of a camp. 
Keep the soldier cheerful, and he is ready for any word, in any weather, and at any notice.” 
Certainly no other Field-Marshal can boast of having contributed so much cheerfulness to 
vary the stern monotony of the soldier’s life. 

He has been, too, one of the best friends of the Volunteers. 
in Mr. Spielmann’s “ History of Punch”) who 


“ proposed the formation or a Volunteer Corps, to be called ‘Punch’s Rifles’; and it is to be observed 
that he thus forestalled by four years the actual establishment of the Exeter Volunteers. 
seriously threatened the movement when it did come with his ‘ Brook Green Volunteer’ ; 
when the idea was revived by the starting of Rifle Clubs, with the subsequent notion of transforming them 


It was he (as we are told 


Nevertheless, Punch 
yet a few years later, 


soto do—but he 












Cartoon “All's (3 pretty) 





well,” by Sir John Tennte 
(PUNCH, Sept. 23, 1871, Vol. 61, p. 125.) 
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incident in his long and busy career. The appearance of his weekly 
cartoons has become an event to which thousands of people 
look forward with undisguised eagerness. Of these there have 
been published nearly three thousand, and of the whole number 
about two thousand were the work of Sir John Tenniel. His 
hand, that gives us Britannia and the British Lion in 1900, drew 
its first lion for the pages of Punch as long ago as 1852, and a 
statesman might say to-day, as a statesman said not many years 
ago, “ Punch is almost the most dangerous antagonist that a 
politician can have opposed to him—for myself 1 would rather 
have Punch at my back in any political or social undertaking than 
half the politicians of the House of Commons.” 


The Punch political cartoons have been as wide in their 
point of view as the world itself. No great issue either at home 
or abroad has been overlooked. “The First Fifty Years of 
Punch, 1841-1891,” if it is not a history of the times, it is at least a 
reflex of the great events of which history has been made, and 
which no one who would know the history of the nation can 
suffer himself to ignore. 


“I can imagine England without the House of Lords,” said 
Professor Max-Miller ; “I should be sorry for England without 
Punch.” 





The importance of Punch as a factor in the national life, and 
the enduring interest of the Punch files, can be concisely 
illustrated by the mention of a few among the distin- 
guished men and women who placed pen or pencil at the 
service of Punch during its First Fifty Years:— 


MARK LEMON. 
CHARLES LEVER. 

Mrs. Lynn LINTON. 
SIR FRANK Lockwoop. 


Gitpert Apsott A BECKETT. 
Artuur W. A BEeEckeTTr. 
]. ASHBY-STERRY. 
F. ANSTEY (Guthrie). 
FRED BARNARD. HENRY Lucy. 
“CUTHBERT BEDE” (Rev. Ed. Brad- Stacy Marks, R.A. 
ley). GEORGE Du MAURIER. 
Miss BeTHAM-EDWARDS. HENRY MAYHEW. 
SHIRLEY BROOKS. HORACE MAYHEW. 
“Puiz” (Hablot Knight Browne). SiR JOHN MILLais, Br., P.R.A. 
F. C, BURNAND. “Jacop OMNIUM” (Matthew J. 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Higgins). 
C. S. CALVERLEY. JOHN OXENFORD. 
A. C. CORBOULD. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
WALTER CRANE, R.W5S. COVENTRY PATMORE. 
RICHARD DOYLE. JAMES Payn. 
BirkeT Foster, R.W'S. BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
HARRY FURNIss. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Sir JOHN GILBERT, R.A., P.R.W.S. LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
W. S. GILBERT. ALBERT SMITH. 
GEORGE GROSSMITH. HORACE SMITH. 
Dean HOLE. G. A. Storey, A.R.A. 














Tuomas Hoop. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
CHARLES KEENE. 
ANDREW LANG. 

Joun LEECH. 

Lorp LeicHTon, P.R.A. 





Tom TayYLor. 

Sir JOHN TENNIEL, R.I. 
Lorp TENNYSON. 

W. M. THACKERAY. 

H. D. TRAILL. 

Frep WALKER, A R.A. 
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F-M. Puncn. “GLAD TO SEE YOU BACK AGAIN, DEAR BOYS: 


YOU "RE MADE OF, AND WE "RE | OF 


[October 21, 1882.— Vol. 83, m 187.) 
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[By Sir John Tennic!. 


ND QUICK RETURNS. 


DER BOYS! YOU'VE SHOWN WHAT SORT OF STUFF 


} PROUD OF YOU! WELCOME HOME!” 
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29,817 Pages of Pictures, Prose, and Verse. 


“THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS OF PUNCH” now offered by THE Times 
is a collection which possesses more than one sort of interest. As a 
miscellany of Victorian Art and Literature it has no rival. The list of its 
contributors forms a noble roll of names. 

Tennyson and Thackeray, Hood and Jerrold, Mr. Burnand and Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert, Mr. Andrew Lang and the late H. D. Traill, Charles Lever and 
Tom Taylor, the creator of “ Trilby” and the creator of Mr. Verdant Green ; 
Mr. Anstey and C. S. Calverley, Albert Smith and Horace Smith, “ Jacob 
Omnium ” and Dean Hole, Shirley Brooks, James Payn, Sala, the A Becketts 
of two generations, and that greatest of diarists, Mr. Henry Lucy—writers 
whom the public love for many reasons—contributed to the letterpress 
which week after week during these twenty-six hundred wecks has delighted 
Punch readers. Leech, Doyle, Keene, Sir John Tenniel, and Mr. Linley 
Sambourne are indeed known almost exclusively as “ Punchites,” but the 
public associate others with a quite different sort of art: Lord Leighton, for 
instance, Sir John Mallais, Sir John Gilbert, Fred Walker and Stacy Marks, 
Mr. Birket Foster and Mr. G. A. Storey, Mr. Briton Riviere and Mr. Walter 
Crane, Randolph Caldecott and Mr. Fred Barnard. 


An Encyclopedia of Art, Humour, Literature, and History. 


THE volumes of Punch, although they have certainly none of the formal 
tone of an encyclopzedia, may fairly be said to present an encyclopzdic and 
comprehensive account of the Victorian era. The cartoons not only chronicle 
the great events of each year, but themselves contributed to the making of 
history, expressing public opinion in a peculiarly emphatic form, and exerting 
a very considerable influence upon the statesmen whose business it is to carry 
into cffect the wishes of their constituents, and to feel the pulse of national 
opinion. But the political importance of Punch is only one among the many 
elements of its value. As a history of manners and morals, it is absolutely 
without a rival. 

If printing had been invented and Punch had been founded a thousand 
years ago, we should know not only how Eadward the Unconquered, Aethel- 
stane, and Aedmund developed the little overlordship of Wessex into the 
kingdom of England and laid the foundations of the British Empire, but know, 
too, how the people of that day lived and talked ; we should understand 
their emotions and their sorrows, their domestic habits, and see them as they 
lived. But for the younger generation among us, there is almost as much of 
novelty and interest in studying the customs of fifty or sixty years ago. 
And the volumes of Punch afford a most exact as well as a most amusing 
record of the Forties, Fifties, and Sixties, which seem so remote to many 
readers of this morning’s newspapers. 


A Special Edition at Half Price. 


THE announcement of a special edition of “THE First Firry YEARS oF 
Punch : 1841-1891,” in twenty-five quadruple volumes, to which is added a 
twenty-sixth volume, consisting of the “History of Punch,” by M. H. 
Spielmann, will agreeably surprise the great body of the public, to whom 
Punch is the best loved of all journals. A set of Punch volumes is a rarity ; in 
almost every country house and town mansion there are incomplete 
collections, but comparatively few people have year after year saved and 
bound the weekly issues. The separate numbers are exposed to a thousand 
accidents. The current issue of Punch is not left to lie in state on a library 
table, in the serious society of less popular weeklies. The youngsters, as well 
as their elders, pounce upon it; it is a paper for readers of all ages and 
all classes, even for those who are too young to read it. If it strays into the 
nursery its pictorial effects are glorified by the free use of coloured crayons ; 
if it is left lying in the gun room, the keeper drops his oily rags to examine 
the last new joke about shooting ; it finds its way to the stables, where its 
hunting cuts are learnedly discussed, and by some curious chance it is 
dropped on the tray that is going to the pantry, and finds its way to the 
servants’ hall. If there is a son on foreign service a number goes to him. 
At the end of the year, when one thinks of sending the volumes to be 
bound, there is always an issue lacking. 

For a long time past the publishers of Punch have been unable to supply 
complete sets of the bound volumes, although every week in the year they 
receive inquiries from persons who wish to buy them. 

It is peculiarly fitting that this want should now be supplied by THE 
Times, and the great success which attended the offer by THE Times of its 
reprint of the Encyclopzedia Britannica is about to repeat itself in connection 
with THE First Firty YEARS OF Punch. The edition, which is offered at 
HALF-PRICE, is a limited one, and those who desire to profit by the occasion 
should immediately book their copies. 
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“Che First Filly Years __ fe 
of “PUDCH’: 1841-1891.” 


IN 25S QUADRUPLE VOLUMES, 
Printed by the Proprietors of PUNCH, from their Original Plates, 


AND SUPPLIED 


exclusively BY @Aye Himes 47 480uT Hace Paice. 
With which is a Twenty-Sixth Volume, consisting of 
“THE HISTORY OF PUNCH” by M. H. SPIELMANN, 
AN INVALUABLE KEY TO “PUNCH”: 


the large paper edition, enriched with numerous portraits, fac-similes of 
autographs, and other curiosities of literature. 
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HE set contains one hundred of the “ PUNCH” half-yearly volumes, four of 
these being bound together to form each of the twenty-five quadruple 
volumes. To these twenty-five volumes THE TIMES has added a twenty- 
sixth volume, consisting of “The History of Punch,” by M. H. SPIELMANN, || 











of “PUNCH 

These twenty-six volumes are now offered by THE TIMES for a 
preliminary payment of One Guinea, to be followed by fourteen Monthly 
Payments of One Guinea each, or for £15 in cash. If it were still possible 
(which it is not) to obtain from the publishers of “ PUNCH” aset of the first 
fifty years’ files, their price (at the rate at which they were sold until they 
were out of print) would be £25 10s. 4d. The large-paper edition of “The 
History of Punch” has been sold through the ordinary channels, at a catalogue price of two 
guineas acopy. The large-paper edition now offered by THE TIMES will be of the same size, 
printed upon as good paper, and will contain all the original illustrations, suppressed designs, . 
portraits, facsimiles of autographs, and otber curiosities of literature. The regular price of **PUNCH ”’ 


in itself a most interesting work, and of peculiar value to possessors of files | 


Nem 





i" 





:, | 
the work, two guineas, must, therefore, in uo added to = £25 19s. =. which the IN THE SPECIAL BOOKCASE: 
twenty-five quadruple volumes of “ PUNCH” would have cost at their regular price. This +i | 
gives a total of £28 Is. 94d. as the established market price of the twenty-six volumes which THe Har MoRnocco BInoine. , a 
THE TIMES now offers at £15, a reduction of over 46 per cent.—roundly speaking at half price. A number of Special Bookcases have been manufactured 


and will be supplied to purchasers of “The First Fifty 


The price is now £15: Oo : O, Por the same Sooke The Saving is The Pech” Bookcase is about 52 inches in height. 








the price % 20 j ae a . 
; . . 30 inches in width, and 124inches in depth. It is made 
ee the 26th Veteme r £28 “7 2: 2} £13 e 1 ° 93 of dark quartered oak, and it is intended to stand either 
The History of Punch. was «fe 5 or 46 %. against a wall or across a corner of a room 
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GRD ER FORMS. [ OTE.—The Half Morocce Binding is especially to be commended. It is in the best quality of] 
































' Red F all-Gr ined Mor , and is a remarkably rich binding, at a moderate price. 
CAS H PAYM E NT All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. HOOPER. 
e—ORDER FORM. 
THE MANAGER, THE TIMES PRINTING House SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. PE Ricebinctencseecassdnicinensstaies 1900. 
I enclose #15, full pavment for “PUNCH, 1841-1891," bound in CLOTH. 5 
I enclose £18, full payment for “PUNCH, 1841-1801,” bound in CLotH, and the Bookcase. Strike out all THESE 
1 enclose £20, full payment for ‘PUNCH, 1841-1891,” bound in Hare Morocco. Set one p 
1 enclose £23, full payment for ** PUNCH, 1841-1891,” bound in Hat Morocco, and the Bookcase. of these lines. RICES 
IT enclose £27, full payment for “PUNCH, 1841-1891," bound in FULL Morocco. INCLUDE 
T enclose £30, full payment for “PUNCH, 1841-1891.” bound in FULL Morocco, and the Bovkcase. THE 
“THE 
pu ll [Address] HISTORY | 
Please address the package to init aarti et oetiaesheeladititilhlsaisbeatiar aati aa ll ln Si OF 
If the package 1s to be delivered beyond London posal district, the purchaser should add ) PUNCH,” 
here the name of the railway company or carrier tn London to whom delivery is to be made. ove cos ece see cevesscsucesconces eee see enous ene cus cenene coe-ces cus cee cvs cos cos ees ott bee 
Beyond the London postal district, carriage will be at purchaser's cost. \ BOUND 
ee eee ——— _ TO 
MONTH LY PAYM E NTS All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H.E. HOOPER.| MATCH 
e —ORDER Form. THE 
THE MANAGER, THE TIMES, PRINTING HovUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. i) ren Gisdebesouseces seeeesIQO0e OTHER 
CLoTH, price 15 GUINEAS, = as 
| Lenclose ONE GUINEA. Please send me “ PUNCH, 1841-1891,” bound in) HALF Morocco, price 20 GUINEAS, | Strike = two of | VOLUMES. 
FULL Morocco, price 27 GUINEAS, —— 








the balance 0; which sum I agree to pay you, or anyone you appoint, at the rate of ONE GUINEA a month ; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 25 volumes, 
and my succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month following. Until such payments are complete I engage that the volumes, not being my property, 
shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered. 
the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel thisagreement. 


Please also send the Bookcase, for which I agree to make three further monthly payments of One Guinea each ; F 
| after the payments for the Book are completed. Strike out if Bookcase not desired. 
pull [Address } 


en ARIE Tr IN is. css vhisexstcconsinneniie oestiineniivertounsiainanabeshtiins 
If the package ts to be delivered beyond London fostal district, the purchaser should add 
here the name of the railway comtany or shipping agent in London to whom delivery ts to be> ..... 
made. Beyond the London postal district, carriage wili be at purchaser's cost. 
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Speci Vol may be examined, and Orders booked, at THE TIMES Office, or at the establishment of Messrs. Chappell and Co., 
Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street. 
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